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We were hailed as messengers from some fabled land and 
all our discoveries and adventures were listened to with an 
eager and delighted interest. 



SOME FRIENDLY CRITICISM. 

[This sketch takes the reader into a studio, where he hears one artist 
criticise the work of another. In the course of the conversation several 
artistic questions are discussed, and various artistic terms are defined.] 

"pOOD morning, Black." 
VJ "Hello, White!" 

" Where's the last infant ? " 

"Here it is ; what do you think of it?" 

" I rather like it." 

" Tell me more than that — pitch into it, for now's the 
. time." 

" Do you really wish it ? I warn you that I'm not in a 
merciful mood, this morning." 

"That's just what I want. Take a fresh cigar and sail 
in." 

" Well, in the first place, I don't much like your subject, 
but of course that is nobody's affair but your own ; how- 
ever, let me see what you have done with it. In the first 
place, the picture lacks breadth ; it has no large divisions of 
light and dark, but is cut up into a dozen patches of about 
the same size and intensity, each of which seems to be 
struggling on its own hook, and with no connection with 
any other. You know better than that. " 

" Certainly ; but I am aiming at a kind of liveliness that 
the public and the critics demand. If I painted it with 
the breadth and gradations that would suit you, it would be 
too }uiet, and would never be noticed. As it is my exhi- 
bition picture, I want it to make a noise, and sell, for a fel- 
low must live." 

" I don't see that at all. But here's a point that you must 
. attend to ; that figure is the pivot of your picture. I have 
found that out only by an intellectual operation of which 
the average observer is not capable, whereas, it ought to be 
seen at once, without any study. Any one of these other 
figures is quite as prominent. As it is now too late to 
change the whole composition, you must do it in some other 
"way. The best way would be to put a lot of objects be- 
hind these other figures that will have the effect of con- 
necting and rather mixing them together, so as to keep the 
immediate background of your central figure simple." 

" You are right, and I'll make the change that way ; but 
how about the color ? " 

" It is generally very harmonious and quite rich, but you 
must not expect me to like the way you have painted the 
flesh, the dresses, and so forth ; they all look as if they 
were made of rough plaster, laid on with a trowel or sho.el. 
You don't see things that way in Nature." 

"Of course not ; but you should allow something for the 
display of technique." 

" The display of technique be dashed ! And that reminds 
me that for a long time I have wished to preach a short 
sermon upon that text, and if it will not bore you too 
much I'll improve the present occasion. As I observed 



before, the display of technique be dashed ? — why display 
it ? Simply to flatter your infernal vanity by astonish- 
ing the public into hailing you as a wonderful genius ? It's 
a cheap' way to get fame. Of course good technique is a 
good thing, and bad technique is exceedingly bad, because it 
is not only worth nothing in itself, but it misleads the igno- 
rant public. Technique is valuable only in so far as it ena- 
bles you to render the qualities of the several objects you are 
painting. The best technique is not seen by the uninstructed 
observer. In the Pheidian marbles of the Pediment of the 
Parthenon, the technique is absolutely perfect, so it is in the 
best pictures of the best of the old masters. You admire the 
beauty that is given and suggested, but with no first thought 
of the skill of the artist ; he was willing to lose himself in 
the perfect rendering of his thought. The first thought on 
seeing the works of some modern fashionable artists, is, 
' what a wonderful man the painter must be ! ' — and to inspire 
such a thought is just about all you have worked for ; you 
try to astonish the public by a performance produced with 
apparently inadequate means, or in less time than any one 
else has required for doing it. You forget that you are an 
interpreter of nature. It is as if an actor, strutting about 
the stage, should shout out continually 'look at me, do not 
think of Shakespeare, whom I am supposed to be interpret- 
ing, but look at me, for 7 am the great man.' It is a trick 
you caught in Paris, from men who have quite as much 
vanity as you have, but who have used it with a touch of 
genius which you and a lot of other imitators just leave out. 
You give us what is only a clumsy and cheap imitation. 

" The public is not concerned in the amount of time you 
spend upon your work. What is wanted is the best results, 
It is ' the little mores ' as Titian said ' that make the dif- 
ference between a mediocre and a good work of art ' — and 
these 'little mores,' at the end of a picture, are a thousand 
times more difficult and rare of accomplishment than all the 
work up to that point. An artist's work should look as if 
he loved it, and not as if he got rid of it as soon as possible. 

"Another thing in a figure picture, I like to feel that the 
painter has cared more for the figures than for the accessor- 
ies. In a landscape however, figures should be treated as 
the rest of the picture, and with no more prominence. 

" The dictionaries give no satisfactory definition of this 
word 'technique ' as applied to art, and it would puzzle one 
to deduce a meaning from the various ways in which it is 
employed by the current art writers, who use it and a few 
other stock terms, as never failing talismans to conjure up a 
consideration for writings whose ignorance would otherwise 
be patent to every reader. But a liberal larding of an article 
on art, with a few such technical words, seems in the eyes 
of the average reader, to raise the plane of the argument 
above his comprehension, and he is often apt to adopt the 
conclusions presented without any further attempt at re- 
flection. 

" The word ' technique ' has been transplanted lately from 
the French ateliers, and signifies the employment of means 
to an end ; the end is the pictorial expression of thought ; 
the means, canvas, pigments, brushes, marble, bronze, 
chisels &c, &c. And the manner in which these are em- 
ployed is called technique. If the end is the expression of 
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thought, then there must be some thought to express, and 
this must be paramount, the beauty of color, drawing, chiar- 
oscuro, etc., being comprehended in this. The mere manner 
in which the pigments are laid upon the' canvas should be 
concealed, not with special design, but only in the more 
perfect rendering of the thought, which, as I before re- 
marked, was the practice of the best of the old masters. 
In their pictures there is no appearance of violent effort ; 
the technique seems to be so simple that only a few persons 
notice it, but these few know how infinitely complex is this 
seeming simplicity. 

"An improperly constructed steam engine that shakes its 
foundation at every stroke of the piston, like a young earth- 
quake, impresses an ignorant person with a sense of power 
much more than a perfect Corliss engine that noiselessly 
performs ten times the work. The best technique is the 
result of knowledge, and is modest, but this sham technique 
that puts itself forward as if it were the most or the only 
important thing in art, is only an affectation of knowledge, 
and is learned in a short time ; but it leads to nothing be- 
yond, as is seen in the after careers of some of our artists, 
whose first works exhibited such "magical and masterly 
technique "' — to quote the expressions of the admiring critics 
of the day. There should always be a story told in a pic- 
ture, a pictorial story — there is such in every object in 
Nature, if we have but the eyes to see it. In a single rose 
, or a copper kettle, it is what makes the one the real rose 
that we love and not a paper one, and the other, a copper 
and not a wood or a clay kettle. 

"But to return to your picture : if the flesh, hair, 
draperies, etc., looked as if you had painted them from the 
real things, and looked like these things and nothing else, 
then your technique would be perfect ; but besides this 
absence of the qualities of the several objects, you have 
been careless in some of the drawing. If those marble slabs 
of the floor are square, then the foot in profile in this near 
figure is not more than two inches wide, and the foreshort- 
ened foot is about five inches wide, but only about three 
inches long. That comes from drawing the figure as it 
looked on your model stand, while the floor you got from 
some sketch made with a different horizon and distance. 
Then there is not a single fold in that cloak drawn as you 
would see it in Nature. Those light and dark marks are 
not folds, although such forms are generally so received by 
your school. Do you remember the drapery drawings of 
some of the old men — Raphael, Titian, Leonardo and others ? 
I do not believe that you ever tried to draw a piece of 
drapery as thoroughly as they did ; it is no easy matter, and 
until you are able to do so, you have no right to think your- 
self above such work. You have no right even to begin to 
generalize until you have a knowledge of particulars. It is 
beginning at the wrong end. This knowledge can only be 
attained in art by the same hard work that the best artists, 
ancient and modern, have gone through with. 

"It is different in science ; there one can use the results 
of the labors of his predecessors, but in the 'artistic ' part of 
art, every one must travel the same long road." 

"What do you think pf the expression and actipn in my 



picture ?" 

" But first relight your cigar, as it went out in the course 
of your long round." 

" Thanks, it was rather a longish one ; but I fancy that in 
it there were some good blows from the shoulder." 

" I like the various expressions of your faces. They are 
natural and show capitally the interest felt by the different 
individuals. The action of the figures is generally very just, 
and the different parts of each act together, as they would 
in Nature, showing either a good deal of study or observa- 
tion, or both. But in this one figure you have made the 
same blunder that Bartholdi has made in his big statue ; 
in such a violent reaching up of that arm and hand, the 
figure should stand on the leg on the same side as the 
upraised arm. Try the action yourself, and see if it is not 
so. But you have given the conventional pose, and prob- 
ably no one will notice it, or if anyone does, he will doubtless 
admire it particularly. 

"Some of these heads are too large, but you will hardly 
have time to alter them, and you might have some trouble 
to get the expressions and characters as well again." 
" How about my values ? " 

"T was hoping that you would not ask that question, but 
as you have, I had better continue in the same critical strain. 
" In some places, your values are right and in other places 
they are wrong. Look at that figure. Y u have on the 
light side made the white shirt lighter than the flesh, which 
is also lighter than the scarlet vest ; but where these fall 
into shadow, you have made the flesh lighter than the shirt, 
and have the scarlet cloth changed into a crimson many 
times too deep. In some of these other figures, you have 
thrown a warm light into the shadows that you have not put 
on the contiguous drapery.- I suppose you did this to get 
luminosity in the flesh. It is all very pretty, but it is not 
true, and your lights are injured by this excessive liveliness 
of the shadows. Here is a face in shadow, that looks as if 
it were made of black walnut, while the light on the back of 
the neck shows it to be the very fairest kind of flesh. 

" If your picture were simply a decorative panel, such 
aberrations would be proper enough, but this work is pre- 
sumed to be of a more serious character. You can get your 
values right only by taking some one color as a key-note and 
working from that out. The ' new school' as it is called, 
talks a great deal about values, but I do not perceive, from 
the works of its followers, that many of them know what the 
word means ; — any more than many of the old school do, 
for that matter. 

" Were you at Herkomer's talk to the students of the 
Academy, last year? — He proposed to answer any questions 
that might be propounded by the audience, and among the 
questions asked were two which he said referred to the same 
subject, and could be included in one definition. These 
were the meaning of the term tone and the meaning of the 
term value. ' Tone,' he said, in his oracular way, that was 
calculated to carry instant and permanent conviction to his 
auditors, signified the just relation of one color to another 
in a picture, and value was a synonymous term that meant 
the same thing, A few pf the " N, A's " were intensely 
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amused with this wonderful wisdom, but I think that the 
majority of his listeners, who went to drink in what he had 
to say, swallowed the dose without winking. 

" Now these words have entirely different artistic mean- 
ings ; the values in a picture may be right, while the tone is 
all wrong, and vice versa. 

" Value refers to the measure of the several colors in 
black and white ; for instance, if in Nature, certain colors 
are so many degrees lighter or darker than certain other 
colors, the same differences must be observed in them 
throughout the picture, when they are under the same con- 
ditions of light and shadow. In considering values, your 
picture is always referred to Nature and is judged according 
to its truth. But in considering the tone of a picture, we 
look at the picture itself, without reference to its truth to 
Nature. Tone means oneness, or the unity or harmony 
of the colors. This is produced by one pervading influence. 
If your light is red or blue or yellow, then everything it falls 
upon must show its influence, even in the shadows in a 
modified degree." 

"I suppose then, you will say that my picture has no 
tone ? " 

" Just so ; it has no one tone, but many tones. All of 
your light comes from that window, and yet in the objects 
lighted by it, you have warm lights and cold shadows, and 
cold lights and warm shadows, and warm lights and warm 
shadows, and these are distributed, in spots all over the 
picture. This treatment gives your picture a sort of spark- 
ling effect which will make it very noticeable, so that it will 
be called 'a brilliant effort,' while if it had tone and correct- 
ness of values, it might look tame in the Exhibition, and 
only be seen by a few painters who are not picture buyers. 
Almost all of the French pictures are painted to catch the 
eye of a customer the moment he enters the Exhibition ; 
the picture is meant to shriek out louder than any other pic- 
ture does. I see clearly what you are trying to do, and 
sympathize with you. I should try it on myself, perhaps, 
if I had the ability in that direction, but as I have not, I 
make a virtue of necessity and go for the correct thing. 
I am probably like a homely woman who resolves to be 
virtuous since she cannot be anything else. 

" Some day, when you are rich, 1 want you to knuckle 
down to a picture, and work as if it were to be seen by some 
of the old Italian and Dutch masters, men who are not to be 
taken in by any sensational eccentricities. Of course such 
work will not pay, financially, but it will pay in the pleasure 
and knowledge it will give you. 

" This picture that I have so abused will be a popular 
one — the title even will be a suggestive one when read in 
the catalogue, and I prophecy that you will be a happy man 
on buyer's day. So don't take my strictures too much to 
heart as regards the picture, as they were mainly intended 
to govern you in your future work." 

B. " Not at all— thanks." ' X. Y. Z. 



In Art, if a thing is worth doing, it is worth doing well ; 
and one thing well done, is worth a million of inferior pro- 
ductions. 



NOTED AMATEUR PAINTERS. 

ARTISTIC RECOLLECTIONS BY CHARLES LANMAN. 

PROBABLY the most prominent amateur painter which 
this country has produced, was F. W. Edmonds, of 
New York. When I first knew him, many years ago, he used 
to say that he had but four painting days in the year, viz: — 
New Year's Day, the Fourth of July, Thanksgiving Day 
and Christmas Day. His regular business was that of bank- 
ing, but his intense love of art induced him to devote all 
his leisure hours to painting. His style was allied to that of 
William S. Mount, humorous, but refined, and those of his 
productions which were engraved, are highly esteemed by 
those who happen to possess them. He was intimate with 
many of the artists, and a general favorite, and while willing 
to sell an occasional picture, he considered himself only " 
an amateur. That he was a man of superior taste and cul- 
ture was exemplified by the fact that, in adorning the walls 
of his house he substituted good engravings for paintings 
which his means would not allow him to purchase; and a 
poor picture he would not harbor under his roof. On one 
occasion it was my privilege to enjoy a dinner with him, and 
by special request, I went at twelve o'clock, or four hours 
before the cloth was to be spread. He took me into his 
studio, and exhibited to me his picture of the "Bashful 
Cousin, "which was all finished,excepting the head of the lead- 
ing figure; and then telling me that he knew all about my 
innate bashfulness, asked me to help him in his work. I 
accordingly stepped out upon the floor to the proper dis- 
tance, looked as sheepish and frightened as possible, and in a 
very short time the deed was done; and thus was it that the 
late Jonathan Sturges became the owner of my portrait, as 
a mimic, without knowing that he possessed such a treasure. 
After dinner Mri Edmonds presented me with a charming 
little picture, by himself, of " Gil Bias before the Archbishop," 
which has ever since been one of my household treasures. 
In Tuckerman's " Book of the Artists," there is a good ac- 
count of his life, but the author makes the mistake of giving 
the artist the name of his distinguished brother. 

Another noted amateur, whom I always remember with 
pleasure, was Sir John F. Crampton, the British Minister at 
Washington. With him I had the honor of not only catch- 
ing many rock fish, but of visiting and sketching many de- 
lightful nooks along the Potomac; he employed both oils 
and water colors, and was a most accomplished artist. . He 
had studied with David Cox and Copley Fielding, and pos- 
sessed some of their best productions. . Two of them, by 
the former artist, were ordered from England while he was 
residing in Washington, and I remember that when they 
arrived and were seen by one of his colleagues, that per- 
sonage expressed a desire to obtain a few of the same kind, 
believing them to be colored engravings, and worth about 
five dollars. The ignorance of this man called forth a 
criticism that was much more severe than diplomatic. It 
was at one of Mr. Crampton's dinners that I had the satis- 
faction of meeting William M. Thackeray, and the conversa- 
tion of these two men on the art and artists of England 
was a treat not to be soon forgotten. Among Mr. Cramp- 



